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FRANCIS HERBERT BRADLEY 


([‘HE death of F. H. Bradley was, even to fellow philosophers, 

not the passing of a familiar figure, but rather the passing of 
a great name. For nearly fifty years he had been a recluse. Cut 
off from active life in his early days by a serious and recurrent ill- 
ness, he spent the greater part of his life in almost impenetrable 
retirement. In a pair of rooms overlooking the Christ Church 
meadows he lived and worked so quietly that there have been under- 
graduates who, like myself, have lived for years in his college and 
within a stone’s throw of his rooms with scarcely a glimpse of him. 
One would occasionally catch sight of his fine figure walking in the 
Merton garden; but he preferred, when the beginning of term 
brought the undergraduates back, to escape into some retreat that 
gave even greater quiet than the Fellows’ Quadrangle at Merton. 
He never taught or lectured. He never attended the meetings of 
learned societies even in his own special field and when his presence 
would have doubled their interest. In later years his retirement be- 
came still deeper. He did not dine out, nor did he even discuss 
philosophy, except rarely and with certain intimate friends. Very 
few of the thirty or forty teachers of philosophy at Oxford have ever 
talked with him; some have never seen him. To the students of 
philosophy he was known by his writings only, while to the outside 
public he was not known at all. 

Hence there was some surprise when one who had done so little 
to court public notice sprang suddenly, at the beginning of last 
summer, to the highest public honor. Announcement was made in 
June that he had been awarded the Order of Merit, which is perhaps 
the most distinguished honor to which a Briton can aspire. It is 
the order reserved for men like Morley and Bryce, Haig and Beatty, 
Balfour, Elgar and Hardy, men who by general consent have ren- 
dered in their several fields the most distinguished services of their 
day. Bradley was the first member of this goodly company who was 
nominated for achievement in philosophy. He was not destined, 
though, to enjoy the honor for long. Three months after his election 
came the news, on September 28, that he was dead. Again the lan- 
guage of the journals made it clear that preéminence and seclusion 
may go together. Notice after notice appeared describing him not 
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only as the most eminent of the English philosophers of his time, but 
as the most distinguished philosopher of Great Britain since Hume. 

Distinguished as he was, there were other members of the same 
family who were scarcely less so. ‘There were several sons of the 
Rev. Charles Bradley, himself a well-known preacher and writer of 
sermons in his day, who achieved international names. One of his 
sons, George, became headmaster of Marlborough, master of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, and finally successor to Stanley as Dean of 
Westminster. Another son, Andrew, held the chair of Matthew 
Arnold as professor of poetry at Oxford and is perhaps the weight- 
iest literary critic now living in England. And then there was 
‘*Herbert’’ himself, 

There seems to have been little evidence in his school days of 
what Bradley was later to become. When he entered University 
College it was not as a scholar, but as a commoner; and when he took 
his ‘‘greats’’ degree he failed of a first class. He was by no means 
a mere student; ‘‘he was at heart a very full-blooded Englishman, 
with the tastes of his race. At Oxford, according to contemporary 
rumor, he was a ringleader of rebellion against inefficient author- 
ity,’’ and it is said that he wanted earnestly to become an explorer. 
There was a notable downrightness about him, a directness and sense 
which suggested that here was a man who would be heard from in 
the world of action. But along with his common sense went a trait 
of a very different kind, a deep vein of the romantic, cropping out 
in strong religious feeling and a touch of the mystic’s passion. It 
was partly this that, when the blight of illness descended on him, 
turned his mind to the thought of the speculative life. It was partly, 
too, no doubt, the lectures of that inspired philosopher, Green. A 
religious nature and religious doubts, a gift for dialectic and T. H. 
Green—these would be enough to turn almost any boy’s mind toward 
the life of reason as a career. . 

He tried for a fellowship at his college, but did not succeed; the 
fellowship went instead to a young man named Bernard Bosanquet. 
So began a powerful alliance and a chivalrous rivalry that lasted for 
fifty years. Shortly afterward he stood again for a college post, this 
time for the last of the old research fellowships at Merton, which 
granted a maximum of leisure with a minimum of college duty. He 
was elected and held the post until his death. Of his outward life 
there is little more than this to record. The few duties of his fellow- 
ship he took quite seriously, being, for example, a conscientious at- 
tendant at college meetings. His presence did not always make mat- 
ters easier. Holding opinions strongly, he was capable of presenting 
them with a cogency that was rather overwhelming; and in later 
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FRANCIS HERBERT BRADLEY 7 


years it could scarcely have been a comfortable feeling for a young 
don to find himself at odds across the table with one who was known, 
partly in affection and partly in awe, as ‘‘the greatest mind in Eu- 
rope.’’ His freedom from teaching was not an unmixed blessing. 
It did give leisure, but it produced a gap between the common mind 
and his own which it was increasingly hard to bridge. It is told 
that William Wallace, then philosophical tutor at Merton, asked 
Bradley to take his pupils once during a short absence from the col- 
lege. On his return he asked Bradley how he had fared with them. 
‘*I found it pretty difficult,’’ is the reported answer; ‘‘I couldn’t 
understand them.’’ No doubt he spoke truly. He was never at 
great pains, as he marched into his far country, to keep up the 
bridges behind him. 

As personal impressions of Bradley are rare, I prize the more 
highly the recollection of some talks on philosophy that I was 
privileged to have with him in the summer term of 1920. I remem- 
ber the trepidation with which I knocked at his door to keep a ten 
o’clock appointment, and the pleasure and surprise that followed. 
I had heard much of how formidable he was; what I found, on the 
contrary, was a rare courtesy and cordiality, with a warm invitation 
to come and see him again. He was then well over seventy, and hair 
and beard were snow white. But in spite of age and illness he was 
a splendid figure to look at, powerfully built and erect as a military 
man. He was dressed very neatly and carefully in a style that some- 
how suggested another day. It has often been remarked that his 
face, a strikingly handsome one, bore a resemblance to George Mere- 
dith’s. In his conversation any one who knew his writing would 
have found something familiar. There were the same conciseness 
and clarity, the same impatience with anything obscure, the same 
unwillingness to express himself at all until he could do so with 
decision. If an unfamiliar question was raised, he would look out 
for awhile across the meadows until what seemed the exactly appro- 
priate answer had formulated itself, and then out it would come with 
a characteristic neatness and finality. But if the answer did not 
come, there was no playing with conjecture; he was apt to astonish 
one by saying simply, ‘‘I don’t know; I never thought of that,’’ and 
to leave the matter so. 

To some who know Bradley only through his writings, the con- 
siderateness I have referred to may be a surprise. It was not the 
characteristic that was most conspicuous in his manner of contro- 
versy. He was always a most formidable opponent, not merely for 
his great gifts as a dialectician, but also for a power of satire which 
he used at times with merciless effect. But this was not used undis- 
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criminatingly. His wrath, which at times was rather tremendous, 
was in part at least the other side of what a writer in the Times has 
called ‘‘his sole un-English feature,’’ his ‘‘really terrible thorough- 
ness.’’ He was desperately in earnest to arrive at the truth about 
things ; ‘‘the metaphysician,’’ he said, ‘‘can not perhaps be too much 
in earnest with metaphysics, and he can not, as the phrase runs, take 
himself too seriously.’’ And knowing the bitter difficulty of reach- 
ing anything certain, he had nothing but open scorn for those fol- 
lowers of philosophy whom he regarded as dabblers or rhetoricians. 
Even Mill, Bain, Spencer, and Lewes he considered half-hearted in 
their analysis of knowledge, and along with a fronta] cannonade 
upon them he maintained a cross-fire of invective which was the more 
scathing because so polished in execution. That a certain seva in- 
dignatio sometimes carried him too far he seems to have admitted.t 
But if there is anything that earns one the right to be severe with 
others, it is first being exacting with oneself, and Bradley’s severity 
began at home. ‘The iron of the heroic was in his blood. Some men 
are recluses because of timidity or lack of force. Not so, Bradley. 
He was one of those tremendously masculine ‘‘intellectual athletes’’ 
that used to fill Arnold with terror. One can think of few examples 
in the range of philosophic history of such single-minded and un- 
compromising pursuit of the speculative ideal. ‘‘The man whose 
nature is such,’’ he once said, ‘‘that by one path alone his chief desire 
will reach consummation, will try to find it on that path, whatever 
it may be, and whatever the world thinks of it; and if he does not, 
he is contemptible.’’ There seemed to be nothing in the way of 
worldly honor that would turn Bradley an inch from the stern 
course he had marked out for himself and to which he held with an 
almost fierce devotion to the end. When one considers that the im- 
mense labors of the Logic and the Appearance were carried through 
by an invalid, one can only regard in amazement the stoic force of 
his character. 

The retirement of his life may throw some light on his under- 
estimation of his own gifts. One measures oneself by others, and 
self-estimation varies with the company one keeps. If Bradley saw 
little of his contemporaries, he saw a great deal of Plato, Hegel, and 
Lotze ; and measuring himself against such familiars as these, he was 
always made uneasy by the praise of originality. In the recent 
preface to his Logic he denies ‘‘that in this book or elsewhere I lay 
a claim to original discovery. In these pages there is perhaps no 
result which I do not owe, and where, if my memory served me 
better, I could not acknowledge my debt. But when a man has 


1 Essays, 458, and cf. certain notes to the Logic. 
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FRANCIS HERBERT BRADLEY 9 


studied, however little, the great philosophers, and felt the distance 
between himself and them, I hardly understand how, except on com- 
pulsion, he can be ready to enter on claims and counter-claims be- 
tween himself and his fellows. And all I care to say for myself is 
that, if I had succeeded in owing more, I might then perhaps have 
gained more of a claim to be original.’’ He once astonished a friend 
by saying that he had little gift for abstract thought; that whenever 
an argument became highly abstract he could not follow it; and in 
a note to the Logic he protests himself ‘‘incapable of learning mathe- 
matics.’’ He did not seem to understand how extraordinary his gifts 
were and what a place he held among his contemporaries. It is char- 
acteristic that he could never induce himself to allow his portrait 
painted; and when, by unanimous request, the contributors to the 
new volume of British Philosophers, comprising all the best known 
names in contemporary British philosophy, asked him if they might 
dedicate it to him as their ‘‘chief,’’ he declined even this. Such 
honor seemed only to embarrass him, 

All this may seem hardly consistent with the dogmatic tone of 
his writing. But his style was the expression, not of any conviction 
about himself, but partly of temperament, partly of deliberate lit- 
erary pains. In youth he was a devoted lover of poetry, and by a 
long and thorough study first of English, then of German, and finally 
of French literary models, he acquired a feeling and perception in 
matters of form that among philosophers is very much too rare. I 
remember his commenting with admiration on the fine sense with 
which the Frenchman uses his language, and with regret on what he 
thought the comparatively slovenly speech of his countrymen; and 
I recall, tov, his remarking that Bosanquet had never gained the 
recognition due him on account of a certain deficiency in literary 
sense. He himself was a most careful literary craftsman, and his 
sheer delight in effective writing sometimes breaks out even in highly 
technical parts of the Logic into passages of the most pungent humor 
or genuine eloquence, such as the famous outburst about the ‘‘un- 
earthly ballet of bloodless categories.’’ But it was only gradually 
and by long practice that his style was attained. Any reader of the 
Ethical Studies will notice that its manner is markedly different 
from that of his later volumes. With the first paragraph of the 
Logic, however, he seems to have found his medium, and the lucid 
and flowing style he there adopted, with its sentences concise almost 
to the point of epigram and its rhythm clearly marked, was main- 
tained with little change through all his later writings. Of course, 
he is often difficult reading, but it may be doubted if there is any 
philosophic writer in English who has succeeded better in maintain- 
ing intelligibility at an equal level of abstruseness. 
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In form there were some changes in Bradley’s work; in substance 
it shows a remarkable consistency. It is true that there were some 
doctrines in the first edition of the Logic which, owing to the criti- 
cism of Bosanquet, he was led later to abandon; and it was his un- 
willingness to be responsible for what he thought was error that 
delayed so long the second edition of that work. For many years he 
felt unable to revise it, and yet was unwilling that it should appear 
with its imperfections on its head. Still, even in the Logic there was 
nothing to retract except certain points that were special and techni- 
eal, or else, like the doctrine of ‘‘floating ideas,’’ were implicitly 
corrected in the work itself. His main position he held without a 
shadow of turning from his first book to his last; and his four chief 
volumes form the most complete and impressive defense since the 
Encyclopaedie of absolute idealism. Already in his twenties he had 
begun to take a public stand regarding it in a paper on ‘‘Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s Hedonism’’ and in a half forgotten little essay on The Pre- 
suppositions of Critical History. But it was with the Ethical Studies 
in 1876 that he first found himself. The Principles of Logic came 
seven years later. By the fall of 1887 Appearance and Reality was 
already ripe for writing, and seventeen chapters of it were committed 
to writing in the following twelve months. After long intervals of 
illness it was finished in 1891, appearing in print some two years 
later. This was his last extended piece of writing. The Essays on 
Truth and Reality, which appeared just before the war, was largely 
a collection of occasional articles in which his views had been ex- 
plained and defended in the philosophical journals. 

Bradley was a born controversialist, and he could scarcely have 
wanted a better field than was offered him by British philosophy in 
the ’sixties, ’seventies, and eighties. It was as if the stage had been 
set expressly for his coming. A philosophy was in the ascendant 
which had on its side not only the immense influence of Mill, but 
the weight of the whole British philosophical tradition from Locke 
and Hume down. Against this powerful machine a group of specu- 
lative protestants in Oxford were just beginning to make themselves 
heard. Green, particularly, had issued a sounding challenge; Caird 
and Nettleship soon followed suit. The possibilities of the situation 
were enough to stir the blood of any one polemically inclined, and 
Bradley loved a combat. Convinced that this group was right, he 
threw in his lot unreservedly with Porthos, Athos, and Aramis, and 
soon became the recognized D’Artagnan of the group. For there 
could be no doubt, upon the appearance of the Logic, that the Oxford 
insurgents were headed by one of the most accomplished intellectual 
swordsmen in Europe. All through that extraordinary book he not 
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only wielded a deadly dialectic; he did it with the ease and address 
of one to the manner born. Both its content and its style, said the 
septuagenarian author in revising it, ‘‘recall those days when I was 
young.”’ 

The main outlines of the empirical philosophy are, of course, 
matters of common knowledge. Starting with the proposition that 
all we know comes from sensation, the argument was carried in the 
hands of Hume into the proposition that sensations are all we know. 
Things are made of qualities; qualities, in turn, are sensations ; hence 
the whole ‘‘choir of heaven and furniture of earth’’ are, for all we 
know, quite literally the things that dreams are made of. If there 
is anything more stable behind, at least we can not know it. For 
good or ill, we are penned up permanently within the sphere of our 
own ideas. 

It was in speculations about the nature of knowledge that this 
view took its rise, but it had consequences that went far beyond the 
theory of knowledge. It developed a logic, a metaphysics, and an 
ethics of its own. The main position of its logic, which found a most 
persuasive exponent in Mill, was that every general proposition, even 
that which seemed transparently necessary, was the result of chance 
association of sensations, confirmed by repetition. The main position 
of its metaphysics was that metaphysics was impossible. If there 
was no way to tear a passage through the curtain of sensation that 
hung on every side and so get at the ultimate nature of things, it 
was clearly impossible to say what was there or indeed whether any- 
thing was there. The main position of the empirical ethics was that 
a being confined to sensation should find his good in sensation; only 
one thing was good in the end, and that was pleasure. Empiricism 
was thus a very versatile theory, appearing in logic as psychologism, 
in metaphysics as skepticism, in ethics as hedonism. In Bradley’s 
youth it was a huge and hydra-headed monster, sprawled quite across 
the countryside and everywhere inviting attack. And perhaps the 
simplest way to grasp Bradley’s work as a whole is to regard his 
three chief books as three separate bids for mastery over the hydra 

in his path. The Logic states his case against psychologism; in the 
Appearance he countered skepticism with the proof of an Absolute; 
in the Ethical Studies, which, though first in time, is conveniently 
treated last, he delivered his blow at hedonism. All these views, in 
the form in which they appeared, are now moribund or dead, and 
that this is true is owing in no small degree to the skill and mo- 
mentum of his attack. 

For Hume things were sensations, and belief in them was vir- 
tually a quality of the sensations, namely their vividness. All we 
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think about, therefore, is our own states of mind; it was not only 
our feelings and images that change from moment to moment, but 
the things themselves about which we think. To talk, then, about a 
logic which stated the laws holding of real things as opposed to the 
laws by which ideas succeed each other in the mind was meaningless. 
If there was no reality to which in thinking we ought to conform, 
then the science of how we ought to think must be replaced by the 
science of how we do think. Logic disappears and is succeeded by 
psychology; the laws of association become the highest truth about 
the working of the mind. And every one knows that in association 
there is no necessity. Sensations happen to come together; the con- 
nection between them is a connection not of necessity, but of chance; 
and all logical explanation, in the sense of showing that something 
must be what it is, is therefore out of the question. Reality is sen- 
sations, and the link between sensations is chance. 

Now it is probably the main achievement of Bradley’s Logic to 
show that both these positions are unsound. Against the first he 
maintained that you must draw a firm distinction between fact and 
meaning, between judgment as an event in my mind and judgment 
as a set of related terms which I mean to affirm. That I judge is a 
fact which occurs now and here, and is over in a moment; what I 
judge is not an event, it is not an image, it is nothing in my head, 
nor is it mine; it is part of the fabric of the real world, a ‘‘reality 
beyond the act.’’ In evidence, examine your own meaning in judg- 
ment. Do you really mean to judge about nothing but your own 
judging? Or rather, do you mean to state the nature of a world 
that falls beyond your judging? Bradley has no doubt of the right 
answer; we always mean our idea to be true of what falls beyond 
our act of thought; and we can not even deny this without assuming 
that it is true. Every judgment claims, so far as it goes, to reveal 
connections within a world that is real and stable. 

But secondly, what sort of connections are these? Are they the 
chance associations which the school of experience has taught us to 
believe in? Bradley replies in the masterly second chapter of his 
Logic with the proof that every judgment is hypothetical. A judg- 
ment is not the mere juxtaposition of ideas; indeed, in thought mere 
juxtaposition is impossible. The judgment is made on conditions; 
and these conditions are not the associates, but the grounds of the 
relation that is asserted.. Our meaning is never confined to the ex- 
plicit content that we affirm, for that content is always abstracted 
from a context of tacit conditions, and it is only under these condi- 
tions that the judgment can be taken as true. ‘‘George V is king of 
England.’’ Yes, but only in virtue of being son of a royal father, 
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and being crowned, and having subjects to govern, and sanity to 
govern with, and good will to support him. Without these we should 
at once admit that he would not be king; they are the implied, un- 
spoken conditions of the judgment’s truth. And they are not mere 
associates, for associates may be removed without affecting those that 
are left, but if you remove the conditions of a truth, you destroy the 
truth itself. Since, then, the truth of a judgment depends on its 
conditions, your judgment is never certain until you include all its 
conditions within it. And if you do include them all, where are you? 
Why, nowhere but in the Absolute. For, so far as we can know it, 
the Absolute is precisely the completed system of truth. 

Thus already in the Logic Bradley’s metaphysic was implicitly 
contained. It was the task of Appearance and Reality to work this 
out in detail. What was the place to be assigned in the whole to the 
various spheres of finite experience ? 

To answer that question it is plain that one must have a criterion, 
and since it is in the Absolute alone that anything quite true or real 
can be found, the criterion must be the character of the Absolute 
itself. What is that character? Is there anything we can say about 
it except merely that it is? Yes, replies Bradley; ‘‘ultimate reality 
is such that it does not contradict itself; here is an absolute criterion. 
And it is proved absolute by the fact that, either in endeavouring to 
deny it, or even in attempting to doubt it, we tacitly assume its 
validity.’’ If, now, we apply this criterion to the facts of common 
experience, to things and their attributes, space and time, motion 
and change, the self and its activities, what do we find about them? 
This, that they are riddled with contradiction, and hence as they 
stand can not be real. Our thought about all of them moves on the 
discursive level, and such thought will not stand criticism. Take any 
common judgment, for example, and ask what you mean by it. 
‘*This sugar is white.’? What is it of which you are affirming? If 
of sugar including its whiteness, you appear to be saying nothing; 
if of sugar excluding its whiteness, something false. Or do you 
mean that certain qualities stand in such and such relations before 
you? This seems both right and necessary, since qualities without 
relations would not even be different and so would not be qualities 
at all. Nevertheless, they can not be related, since, the relations 
being distinct from their terms, new links are plainly required to 
couple terms with relations, and so on, world without end. Like 
discrepancies break out everywhere, infecting all finite experience 
with the taint of unreality. 

Is there no cure? Is there simply no health in us? No such dark 
conclusion is warranted, Bradley holds. For even if experience is 
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an illusion, an illusion is yet something, and must fall within reality 
somewhere. And that means that it is not mere appearance; it be- 
longs (if we saw it rightly) to a world that is real and necessary 
through and through. Is there anything about it to resist this ab- 
sorption? That, Bradley insists, is the question truly at issue. To 
ask that it be shown in detail what part our experience plays in the 
completed whole, and to say that, failing this, his theory falls, is 
quite unreasonable. For ‘‘that would imply an understanding of 
the whole not practicable for a mere part. It would mean a view by 
the finite from the Absolute’s point of view and in that consummation 
the finite would have been transmuted and destroyed. But in the 
second place, such an understanding is wholly unnecessary... . A 
general doctrine is not destroyed by what we fail to understand. It 
is destroyed only by that which we actually do understand, and can 
show to be inconsistent and discrepant with the theory adopted.’’ 
And is there anything in error or evil, or space or time, which resists 
inclusion in the Absolute, anything that not only to our view, but to 
a fuller view, could find no place in a coherent system? We have 
no reason whatever to think so. What we do know is this, that as 
things are seen in context, their first appearance changes, and, so far 
as we know, there is nothing so hard and resistant that if seen in its 
completed context it would not be transmuted into harmony. This 
is at least possible, and if possible it is more. ‘‘For what is possible, 
and what a general principle compels us to say must be, that cer- 
tainly is.’’ 

All ends, then, in the Absolute, and the Absolute is a complete 
and harmonious system. Buta system of what? <A system of ideas? 
Bradley denies this, and with the denial admits an element of some- 
thing very like skepticism into his position. Thought moves in the 
sphere of relations. The subject of judgment is different from the 
predicate and both from the context to which they belong; and if 
thought tries to complete itself in either way, it ends in manifest 
failure. If it tries to complete the relational context, it runs out to 
a specious infinity; if it tries to take into itself the subject, it stum- 
bles upon immediate experience, and this resists its utmost efforts at 
absorption. Our thought must follow the road of relations, but hav- 
ing found that road long since to be infested with contradictions, we 
can not suppose that it gives us a view of reality as it is. Its form 
must be transcended in a higher sort of immediacy which includes 
all terms and connections, but not in that unintelligible web in which 
they appear in human thinking. There is completeness and there is 
harmony, but more than discursive thought is needed to compass 
them. The logician turns mystic when he faces the Absolute. 
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The doctrine of the Ethical Studies is what one would expect 
from a thinker who held such views. The best life, like the truest 
thought, is that which approaches most nearly the Absolute. And 
that life is the one in which variety and unity are attained together, 
in which there is the greatest range of activities consistent with per- 
fect harmony among themselves. Bradley rejects Kantianism be- 
cause ‘‘duty for duty’s sake’’ is so purely formal as to be quite 
empty of moral guidance; he rejects ‘‘pleasure for pleasure’s sake’’ 
because the self is not the sort of thing that can find its good in a 
series of sensations. What the self really is is an organic whole of 
experience, a ‘‘concrete universal,’’ and the only good that befits its 
nature is to become more truly itself. Further, its good is society’s 
good. Indeed, I am myself only in virtue of the part I play in 
society as a whole, for self and others are not, rightly seen, exclusive. 
Any one who wishes a defense of the organic view of society, without 
appeal to metaphysics, can discover in the chapter on ‘‘My Station 
and Its Duties’’ one of the most effective arguments in its favor that 
has yet appeared. 

One can not say, of course, where Bradley’s niche will be among 
philosophers ; originality is far too relative a thing. The highest gift 
for discovery, the kind that one links with such names as Plato and 
Leibniz, the gift that conquers whole new continents for the mind, 
was certainly not his. But of the next highest originality he had an 
extraordinary abundance. He owed much, as he says, to others, 
and yet as one reads him, all seems fresh. His product is so finished, 
and its parts so closely articulated as to make this plain—that any ore 
he had got from others had been so smelted and refined in the proc- 
esses of his thought as to be virtually a new thing in the world. If 
one wanted further evidence of his power, one could find it in plenty 
in the present state of English philosophy. It was impossible for 
such a man to keep what he called ‘‘my natural place as a learner 
among learners.’’ Inevitably he became, first the leader of a cause, 
and then the inciter of many revolts. It has been said with some 
truth that both pragmatism and the new realism sprang up as the 
repudiation of certain aspects of his system. The level of his advo- 
cacy forced upward the level of opposition. ‘‘There has been, I 
think, a rise in the general level of English philosophical thought 
such as fifty years ago might have appeared incredible.’ This was 
his own reflection as he looked back in 1914 over the period since his 
boyhood days at Oxford. And if this is true, as beyond a doubt it is, 
is it not owing in large degree to his own heroic example? 


BRAND BLANSHARD. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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THE NON-EXISTENCE OF TIME 


N a recent article on ‘‘The Quantum Puzzle and Time’’ (Science, 
Sept. 19, 1924) Professor Wm. S. Franklin raises with regard 
to Time certain questions which are of no less interest to the philos- 
opher than to the physicist. And while the philosopher must, indeed, 
take his facts concerning atoms and electrons from the physicist, he 
well may, once the facts have been given him, examine the logic of 
the inferences which the physicist proposes to base upon those facts. 
The present paper attempts to do this to some extent with regard to 
some of the consequences drawn by Professor Franklin from the 
facts of atomic action as the quantum theory presents them—among 
such consequences being the discreteness of time or space or both, 
the non-existence of time in systems involving no irreversible action, 
and the unthinkability of atomic action. 

Professor Franklin tells us that ‘‘the essential feature of the 
quantum theory is the postulate [Bohr’s] which restricts any 
periodic motion of an atom or molecule to a discrete series of allowed 
states of motion with wide gaps between which are not allowed.’’ 
This involves, for instance, ‘‘that a grindstone can not have any 
speed whatever, but that all possible speeds must constitute a dis- 
erete series so that if a grindstone were speeded up it would have to 
increase its speed by sudden jumps!’’ And these sudden jumps 
in speed, Professor Franklin goes on, ‘‘evidently mean discontinuity ; 
and, in general, Bohr’s postulate means discontinuity of time or dis- 
continuity of space, or both.’’ Moreover, between these jumps, the 
system is in a steady state, i.e., nothing happens in it and therefore 
no time elapses in it. It would then seem that the Bohr postulate 
really demands the non-existence of time in such a virtually perfect 
mechanical system as is constituted by a hydrogen atom in the Bohr 
steady state. But ‘‘time is to us an essential mode of thought,’ 

. ‘four human ways of thinking are bound up inextricably with 
our intuitions of space and time.’’ Then, if ‘‘there is no actual 
physical condition or thing bound up in a Bohr steady state which 
corresponds to time as a fact,’’ how can we possibly think of the 
world of atomic action, and in particular of the Bohr steady state 
of an hydrogen atom? This, Professor Franklin says, is a dilemma, 
and ‘‘any resolution of this dilemma, however consistent and logical, 
will be necessarily unthinkable.’’ 

Let us now examine these various inferences with the care which 
their importance deserves. Beginning with the unthinkability of 
atomic action, one might, of course, question the assumption that 
time is to us an essential mode of thought; but personally I have no 
inclination to do so provided it be allowed that the object of the 
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‘*thought’’ referred to is the physical world, whether on the large or 
the small scale, and not such objects as, for instance, logarithms, 
roots, powers, etc. But now, if time is indeed to us an essential 
mode of thought, the difficulty involved seems to be even greater than 
Professor Franklin says. He tells us that ‘‘the moment you look 


at or contemplate a perfectly mechanical system! the time idea or 
1 J.e., a system involving no irreversible action. 


the time intuition becomes essential and real.’’ But, as it seems to 
me, the case is really worse than this: If time is to us am essential 
mode of thought, then it is not only if you look at or contemplate such 
a system that you have time on your hands, but even if you so much 
as attempt to assign any meaning at all to the words ‘‘perfectly 
mechanical system.’’ Again, it is not only if we wish to describe a 
Bohr steady state as ‘‘motion’’ (of the electron around the nucleus 
in a given orbit) that we must make use of the idea of time, but 
even if we so much as give a meaning at all to the words ‘‘steady 
state.’’ For, as Professor Franklin himself tells us, a ‘‘steady state”’ 
is one that involves ‘‘no change of any kind,’’ and I submit that 
‘‘change,’’ and equally absence of change, are definable only in terms 
of some assignable difference (or lack of difference) in one thing 
at two instants of time. And no reference to merely ‘‘human’’ ways 
of thinking can help us here, for to us humans the only alternative 
to human ways of thinking is, not thinking at all, and consequently 
not saying anything at all, either. The unescapable consequence 
of the fact that time is to us an essential mode of thought is, either 
that time is indissolubly bound up with the very process of defining 
the words ‘‘Bohr steady state’’; or else that these words remain 
undefined and therefore meaningless. 

Professor Franklin indeed points out that a meaning could be 
given to the words ‘‘Bohr steady state’’ in terms of momentum in- 
stead of time. And to meet the objection that momentum, ‘‘as ordi- 
narily thought of,’’ involves the idea of time, he suggests that if we 
‘postulate momentum as a basic idea’’ (which means, I presume, 
if we abandon the definition of it in terms of time, and yet give no 
other), we shall have a time-free description of the Bohr state. We 
shall indeed, but that description will then be as devoid of meaning 
to us as if instead of using in it the word ‘‘momentum”’ we had used 
the word ‘‘abracadabra”’; for to say that we ‘‘postulate’’ its meaning 
as basic is not to inform us what that meaning may be. What we 
need for that is either a definition, or an intuition such as we have in 
the case of time. The only indefinables that can profitably be used 
in such a ease are, it seems to me, those that are in no need of defini- 
tion just because their meaning is already understood otherwise than 
by definition. 
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But now, is there really a paradox in giving of the timeless Bohr 
state a description in terms of time? It does not seem so tome. Ob- 
viously no observing observer can without contradiction be supposed 
to be a part of any such system as a hydrogen atom in the Bohr 
steady state, for, being then himself steady, he could not observe the 
lapse of time; and therefore differences of time can not be defined 
in terms of the elements of that system itself. It is in just this sense 
that we can say that time is non-existent in an atom in the Bohr 
state. But from the fact that if an observer were part of such a 
system he would be unable to observe the lapse of time, it does not 
follow that it is essentially absurd or artificial for an observer who 
is not part of the system to think of the Bohr state of an atom in 
terms of time. No dilemma or paradox is entailed in saying that, 
in terms involving the notion of time, it is possible to describe a sys- 
tem such that, in terms purely of its own elements, no temporal de- 
scription of it is possible. The only difficulty would appear to arise 
from the fact that a hydrogen atom in the Bohr steady state does 
not radiate and is, therefore, as Professor Franklin points out, not 
merely too small to be seen, but essentially un-seeable. Is there 
not, then, a contradiction in even supposing it ‘‘observed’’ from 
outside? For it would seem that ‘‘observation’’ can mean nothing 
but actual or hypothetical seeing, hearing, touching, etc., whether of 
the object itself or of some effect produced by it—which is incon- 
sistent with the perfect equilibrium of energy here ascribed to the 
object. The only way to avoid this difficulty would seem to me to 
consist in defining, first ‘‘unsteadiness’’ (as applied to the hydrogen 
atom) in terms of radiation, which can, without contradiction, at 
least be thought of as observed; and then in defining ‘‘steadiness’’ 
in terms of the absence of the same hypothetical observation. 
Whether or not this permits us still to think of the ‘‘steady state’’ 
as rotation of the electron in one orbit, is a question that I shall not 
try to answer. But it would seem at least to permit of giving an 
intelligible meaning to ‘‘steadiness.’’ It should be noted, however, 
that ‘‘unsteadiness’’ here does not properly mean ‘‘change,’’ but 
rather ‘‘substitution’’ (of one quantity of energy for another). 

Let us next pass to the consideration of the bearing of quantiza- 
tion upon the discontinuity of time and space. In Professor Frank- 
lin’s example of the grindstone, what precisely we are asked to con- 
ceive is a grindstone revolving, say, uniformly at the rate of one 
revolution per second throughout one second, and uniformly at the 
rate of two revolutions per second throughout the next second. 
Now I, for one, can not perceive any contradiction to be involved in 
the supposition. And Professor Franklin is indeed careful to note 
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that all that the supposition does contradict is the assumption of 
ordinary mechanics, that changes of rate of revolution are con- 
tinuous. Experience, as he observes, can not tell us whether this is 
really so or not; but doubtless the untutored man who rides much on 
street cars would perceive no a priori absurdity in the supposition 
that speed frequently does increase by sudden jumps! But now, 
does such a sudden jump of rate of speed as the grindstone is de- 
scribed as performing imply discontinuity of time or space? It 
does not seem so to me, for it is one thing to say that the series of 
speeds definable in terms of time and space is a continuous series, 
and a very different thing to say that the series of speeds which a 
given thing, or even any known thing, can take is a continuous 
series. The falsity of the second assertion would nowise imply the 
falsity of the first. The second is an assertion concerning certain 
properties of the thing spoken of, and while the truth of it would 
imply the continuity of time and space, the falsity of it does not 
imply their discontinuity. 

But the nature of the difficulty involved seems to me to be brought 
out still more clearly if one supposes a speed indicator to be con- 
nected rigidly with the grindstone. Under the hypothesis of the 
abrupt change of speed of the grindstone, the hand of the indicator 
should likewise change its position from the 1 to the 2 mark on the 
dial, abruptly. And, explicitly, this means either that at the in- 
stant which marks both the end of the first second and the beginning 
of the second second, the hand of the indicator is at all of the points 
of space between the 1 and the 2 marks on the dial, including both 
of the marks (that there are points of space between the marks is 
not assumed but observed) ; or else that at that instant it is at both 
of the marks but at none of the points between them. I say ‘‘at that 
instant’’ and not ‘‘during that moment,’’ for, obviously, the puzzle 
is exactly that no duration is involved, but only the particular ‘‘cut’’ 
of the time series which constitutes the common limit of two segments 
of that series, i.e., of two durations. An ‘‘instant’’ is nothing but 
a mark, and not a duration at all, 7.e., it is not one of the entities of 
which the time series consists. 

Now, the alternatives, of supposing the hand of the indicator to 
be at many points at the same instant, and of supposing it to be no- 
where between two of its positions, which it moreover occupies at 
strictly the same instant,—these alternatives, I say, are equally start- 
ling, but neither seems to me to involve the discontinuity of time or 
space. What is involved is surely either the ubiquity, or both the 
ubiquity and the discontinuity, of the hand of the indicator. 

For another thing, the expression ‘‘continuity or discreteness of 
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‘time’ and ‘space’ ’’ is very ambiguous. To remove the ambiguity 
it is essential to specify precisely what the entities are, which one as- 
serts constitute a series satisfying the familiar defining postulates 
of ‘‘discreteness’’ or ‘‘continuity’’—to specify whether these entities 
are for instance durations, or perhaps definable cuts (not segments) 
of duration, or again practicable, or observable cuts of duration. 
For experimental purposes what we have to observe aré not durations 
or extensions themselves at all, but their euts or limits (clock ticks, 
graduating lines), and particularly, as Professor Franklin notes, the 
coincidences of suchi limits with the limits of whatever is being 
measured. But now, to say that we possess no device for marking 
more than, say, one million distinguishable cuts of a second, does 
not imply that the segments of a second between the successive cuts 
so marked have each no duration. This would be absurd in view of 
the fact that each has both a beginning, and an end distinct from 
it; and also of the fact that no duration could ever be constructed 
out of durationless entities, since any two of them between which 
there was not already duration would necessarily coalesce and be one 
and not two. Yet, that each of them has no duration, and solely on 
that account is indivisible, is, in spite of the absurdity mentioned, 
exactly what we should have to say in order to make the indivisibility 
of our millionths an intrinsic property of time itself, instead of a 
property merely of the dividing device which we used. Which of 
the two it is probably does not much matter for practical purposes; 
but theoretically the difference is great, and the neglect of it would 
seem to breed a needless appearance of paradox. 


C. J. DucAssE. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 
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Contemporary British Philosophy: Personal Statements. Edited by 
J. H. Mumueap. New York: Macmillan Company. 1924. 
432 pp. 

In this book we are offered sixteen essays written by sixteen differ- 
ent men of distinction in the contemporary philosophic world of Great 
Britain. The book is called a ‘‘first series,’’ and its editor assures 
us that a second series by other writers is to appear shortly. The 
essays in the present series are by J. B. Baillie, Bernard Bosanquet, 
C. D. Broad, H. Wildon Carr, Viscount Haldane, L. T. Hobhouse, 
Dean Inge, John Laird, J. S. Mackenzie, J. E. McTaggart, C. Lloyd 
Morgan, J. H. Muirhead, Carveth Read, Bertrand Russell, F. C. S. 
Schiller, and Bishop Temple. The essays give a compact and sys- 
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tematic statement of the philosophical positions held to-day by the 
various writers. To be sure, few of the essays contain any new argu- 
ment on a disputed point or a development of thought beyond what 
the writers have already given in other published works. Yet the 
present book is a most interesting and valuable volume. The very 
restatement in summary form of views scattered through many writ- 
ings of the last fifty years gives the reader a fresh realization of the 
significance of the development of philosophy in Great Britain and 
a clear idea of the current opposition on contentious questions. Not 
the least important feature of the present book is the brief biographi- 
eal notice which some of the contributors have added to the systematic 
statement of their present views; for the reader is thus permitted to 
trace the influences which went to form the thought of the contem- 
porary leaders of British philosophy. And the admirable essay on 
‘*Past and present in contemporary philosophy’’ by the editor of 
the volume assists the reader who tries to discover the connection of 
the present situation with the movements of thought in the nineteenth 
century. 

One of the outstanding essays in the present book is that by 
Bernard Bosanquet. Bosanquet here gives us what we might take 
as an epilogue to his work of the last five decades, and helps us to 
understand the motivation and the meaning of his idealistic system. 
He distinguishes five chief influences which left their impress upon 
him. First he puts the social life on his large Northumbrian farm, 
where a number of people worked out ‘‘the art of living together’’ 
and manifested the concrete facts which can be called ‘‘the social 
will.’’ Next is the conviction that the religious experience which 
gives strength and inspiration to faith is entirely distinct from the 
particular beliefs with which it may be associated. Third is the 
study of Plato and Hegel who taught him that ‘‘the other world’’ 
is not a remote realm ontologically separate from the present world, 
but is rather found in the experience of higher value in a universe 
which is essentially one. Then the esthetic experience comes to con- 
firm the unity of being and value; for beauty is a paradox which 
discloses that the arts ‘‘must rise above the actual and remain within 
the sensuous.’’ Finally there is the publication in 1876 of F. H. 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies which disposed of Kantian dualism and 
showed the inadequacy of an ethical culture which was divorced from 
the religious aspiration whereby the imperfect finite is transcended 
‘fin a union by faith and will with a real supreme perfection.’’ 
Having traced these five influences, Bosanquet sums up in three short 
sections his developed position in logic, ethics, and religion. Reality 
can only be defined as ‘‘the whole which thought is always endeavor- 
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ing to affirm,’’ and thought is ‘‘the control exercised by reality over 
mental process.’’ The correlative nature of these two conceptions 
forces us to break with the traditional individualistic logic which tried 
to discover the nexus between a host of discrete things, and establishes 
a genuine logic which aims to state the place a thing occupies in ‘‘a 
concrete system of concomitant variations.’’ Moral freedom in such a 
world could not be found in chance or caprice, but only in a ‘‘ partici- 
pation in the whole, by union with which alone the finite spirit could 
become what it had in it to be.’’ And religion is an aspiration, 
never completed but always yearned for, ‘‘to possess completely the 
world of eternal values.’’ 

The other essays in the volume before us can not be reviewed 
even as fully as that by Bosanquet. Professor Baillie of Aberdeen 
develops an idealism which seeks to feature the human individual 
as ‘‘irreducible in his singleness,’’ an individual who is both an 
organic unity of diverse parts and yet a growing unity who finds 
himself ‘‘securely established beyond the reach of mutability’’ only 
in a religious experience wherein he gains ‘‘the consciousness of 
relation to what is transfinite.’’? Mr. C. D. Broad betrays the im- 
patience with which the younger realist brushes aside the specula- 
tions of complete systems and turns for truth rather to a careful 
analysis of the concepts and methods of the natural sciences. Profes- 
sor Laird of Belfast, in an essay which for charm of style and telling 
phrase is seldom equalled by philosophical authors and reminds one 
of the writing of Santayana, claims that the theory of knowledge 
must be made central in current discussion in order to show that it 
is really not central in significance. The main contention of his 
article is that the nature of objects, whether in perception or think- 
ing, can not be inferred from the nature of the processes by which 
those objects are brought before the mind. It might be said that 
Professor Laird hopes so to dispose of certain unimportant matters 
as to liberate the attention of philosophers for more weighty subjects; 
and the effectiveness of his treatment of these unimportant matters 
leads one to hope that he will himself soon pass to the subjects he 
considers more weighty. Mr. Bertrand Russell waves aside the 
issue between realist and idealist as unimportant, and urges that 
schools of thought be classified by their logic rather than by their 
metaphysics. He questions ‘‘whether philosophy, as a study dis- 
tinct from science and possessed of a method of its own, is anything 
more than an unfortunate legacy from theology.’’ If we want 
knowledge of our world we should go to the sciences rather than to 
the systems of philosophers. The philosopher, properly disciplined, 
will seek but two things, first to guard thinking against the mislead- 
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ing implications of certain words, and secondly to carry on logical 
analysis. He concludes that though ‘‘certainty in metaphysics 
seems unattainable’’ and his own atomistic logic does not help to solve 
metaphysical questions, pluralism and realism are more plausible 
on empirical grounds than monism and idealism. Mr. F. C. S. 
Schiller gives a most pleasing summary of humanism. Rejecting 
the traditional formal logic because it deals ‘‘with depersonalized 
strings of words’’ which ‘‘are devoid of meaning as they stand,’’ 
and likewise rejecting the idealistic logic because it tries to purge 
the act of judgment of ‘‘all taint of the psychic and subjective milieu 
in which it was born,’’ he yet shows the influence of both traditional 
empiricism and idealism. From idealism comes the recognition that 
an actively inquiring mind may use conceptions that do not come 
from experience, are adopted before proved, are brought to the 
interpretation, of experience, and may acquire objective validity. 
From empiricism comes the recognition that the a priori is not abso- 
lute, and that experience must have its say before any preconcep- 
tions ean properly be adopted. Where Mr. Schiller leaves his reader 
most confused is on the point whether he considers the emotional 
test of truth and the ‘‘will to believe’’ of valid logical standing. 
Until he makes clear his position on that point, it is hard to know 
just what is involved in such a statement as the following: ‘‘That 
the real should be thus ambiguous, and obliging, and submissive to 
our interpretations, is surely a remarkable fact.’’ 

The other ten essays, including Professor Muirhead’s historical 
interpretation of current views, can not be here outlined. But each 
essay can be heartily recommended to the readers of the volume. 

It is tempting to reflect, in the light of this volume of sixteen 
essays, on the nature of philosophy. In discoursing upon literary 
styles in his essay On the sublime, Longinus says: ‘‘I know, then, that 
the largest intellects are far from being the most exact. A mind 
always intent on correctness is apt to be dissipated in trifles; but in 
great affluence of thought, as in vast material wealth, there must 
‘needs be an occasional neglect of detail.’’ What he there says of 
literary styles can here be applied with equal force to types of 
philosophy. In reading the volume on Contemporary British Philos- 
ophy one can hardly fail to be impressed by a contrast between those 
philosophies which aim to give a total and integrated view of 
reality as a whole and those other philosophies which seek to devote 
themselves to critical and minute analysis of certain specific points. 
In stating this contrast we might not feel it fair to employ the terms 
sublime and trifling. We would rather speak of the philosophies of 
sweeping vision and the philosophies of meticulous care. 
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Usually it is the idealistic philosophies which aim to give a com- 
prehensive view of the whole of being. Devoted as idealism normally 
is to a religious purpose, it seeks to state man’s place in the cosmos, 
and to lose sight of nothing, even if its conclusions must be acknowl- 
edged to be a human and hence a relative perspective. Such a con- 
ception of philosophy is quite consistent with the theory of knowl- 
edge for which idealism stands. If the mind brings its indispensable 
contribution to the structure of knowledge and thereby reaches 
truths which transcend the data with which thought began, philos- 
ophy may well aspire to a total synthesis and an inclusive vision. 
We see more than is given. We know better than we see. And we 
seem to understand much that we can not even claim to know. 
Philosophy is just that comprehensive understanding. At least 
this conception of philosophy is obvious in many essays of the 
present volume. Bosanquet begins his essay with the words: 
‘*Philosophy, I take it, is its own criterion. No experience of life, 
nor any partial aspect of knowledge, can be more to it than a sug- 
gestion or a stimulus.’’ We walk daily in a region of ‘‘conflict 
and division,’’ but we also have insight into the value of things and 
so rise above conflict to ‘‘a positive centre which is a solution of 
contradictions.’’ In other words, experience comes to have a mean- 
ing which reveals the absolute. And finally we come to possess 
‘*the eriterion which lives in all experience, the spirit and essence 
of the whole.’’ Bishop Temple likewise finds the key to philosophy 
in the vision he calls the religious experience. By religious experi- 
ence he means, not the specific moments of ecstacy of which William 
James wrote and which are but ‘‘the achievements of devotional 
athletes,’’ but the ‘‘constant experience of life and the world that 
comes to a religious man.’’ It is this experience which gives us 
‘a general conclusion’’ about the world. The vision of the philos- 
opher antedates and outstrips the slow accumulations of the scientist. 
Ethics teaches us more about reality than mathematics. And the 
specific sciences dealing with particular data will necessarily be 
affected in their procedure by our prior acceptance of the religious 
view of the world. Professor Baillie describes philosophy as ‘‘an 
attempt to obtain a single complete view of man and his world’’; 
and though its conclusions will never be entirely verified, it must 
continue to be a justification of the values to which we aspire in reli- 
gion. Viscount Haldane even goes so far as to complain of the 
sciences for seeking partial knowledge through induction and to 
praise philosophy for seeking in deduction ‘‘the ideal of that en- 
tirety of knowledge’’ which enables us to pass beyond science. Even 
Professor Morgan (whose approach to philosophy is through science, 
and whose essay reminds one of the work of W. K. Clifford and 
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Romanes) holds that philosophy must fill in the incomplete picture 
of reality given by the sciences with ‘‘sundry presuppositions which 
are not susceptible of positive proof.’’ Mr. McTaggart maintains 
that the sciences study the nature of reality, but not its ‘‘ultimate 
reality’’; and he gives us as his philosophy a system which grudg- 
ingly accepts two empirical premises and then deduces the rest of 
his view of reality entirely a priori. 

The other type of philosophy which seeks to give precise knowl- 
edge on certain specific points is found in those who are generally 
called realists. There are but few realists in the list of contributors 
to the present volume. These few are harder to group together 
than the comparatively larger number of those called idealists. 
There is little in common in the logical atomism of Russell and the 
perceptual realism of Laird except a rejection of idealism. Yet 
in rejecting idealism, those two men and C. D. Broad all show a dis- 
trust of speculation and a desire to substitute for speculation a care- 
ful consideration of some particular problem. Broad says that 
‘funder the name of philosophy two very different subjects are in- 
eluded,’’ critical philosophy and speculative philosophy. Four- 
teen pages are devoted to the former, four to the latter. No system 
of speculative philosophy can claim to be the final truth. Yet 
speculative philosophy has value in enlarging our imaginations. 
Russell has less than three pages at the end of his essay for a tenta- 
tive ‘‘outline of a possible structure of the world.’’ Laird gives 
notice that he prefers ‘‘a grain of proof to a bushel of sweeping 
suggestion,’’ and adds not a word of speculation to his careful dis- 
eussion of certain epistemological matters. Thus we find in the 
realists a very different temper of mind and conception of the mis- 
sion of philosophy than in the idealistic writers. 

It is not the purpose of the present reviewer to decide here on 
the merits of these two different types of philosophy. Yet a word 
of appreciation of each may be permitted. Men have turned to 
philosophy recurrently for two things, knowledge and inspiration. 
What I have called philosophies of meticulous care may possibly 
give more of the former: what I have ealled philosophies 
of sweeping vision certainly give more of the latter. There is 
to-day an increasing number of philosophers and of readers of 
philosophical literature who think they get comparatively little 
knowledge of the world from systems of broad speculation. Knowl- 
edge is supposed to come bit by bit; and the internal consistency 
of a system and the alluring prospect of finality do not take the 
place of sober verification by observation and experiment. But man 
does not live by knowledge alone. He needs inspiration. He wants 
the vision of perfection in order to make his own life more worthy. 
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He is naturally religious. And so he turns to idealism in spite of 
all suspicions he may entertain of its non-empirical procedure. Yet 
it is only from idealism at its best that inspiration can be derived. 
Many current idealisms are second-rate. They retain the technique 
of idealistic logic reduced to academic form. The doctrine remains, 
but the vision is gone. Then a reader gets from such a philosophy 
nothing except a sense of impressive futility. If idealism is to con- 
tinue to inspire men towards a better life, it must keep closer touch 
with the best in human aspiration. In Plato and Hegel, in T. H. 
Green and the Cairds, the veriest realist can detect the power of 
the longing for a realization of perfection in human form. But 
in recent years, especially with the death of Bosanquet, idealism has 
fallen into the habit of reiterating questionable formule, of playing 
with dialectics, and of forgetting the human value of the definition 
of the perfect being or absolute. Since the time of Hegel and the 
Cairds, few idealists have immersed themselves in the history of 
religions, which contains a record of much of man’s aspiration towards 
and dedication to the most excellent in his own thoughts. Perhaps 
it is because idealists have been busy defending their systems against 
the assaults of realists that they have overlooked the function those 
systems have always best served. Yet even when idealism is found 
at its best, we might consider that we need realists to emphasize the 
difference between a dazzling vision of the ideal and a painstaking 
description of the real. 


Strertina P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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ScrentiA. Vol. XXXVI. N. CLII-12. Die relativistische Zeit- 
lehre: H. Reichenbach. Nueva teoria emisiva de la luz y de la 
energia radiante en general: J. Comas Sold. Unsuccessful Species: 
H. De Vries. Les migrations humaines: R. Le Conte. Difetti con- 
tituzionali emendabili della Societa delle Nazioni: S. Gemma. 

Rivista pi Finosorra. Anno XV-N. 4. La maturazione del 
eriticismo nel pensioro di Kant: ZH. P. Lamanna. Sguardo introdut- 
tivo alla ‘‘ Critica della Ragion pratica’’: Giovanni Vidart. Kant e 
l’idea della ragione: Giuseppe Tarozzi. Le illusioni sensoriali e il 
valore della conoszenza sensibile: Cesare Ranzoli. 

REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morse. 31° Année, No.4. Ex- 
position de la doctrine de Spinoza sur la liberté: E. Boutrouz. 
Bonnes meurs et autonomie: A. Spaier. Les relations de valeurs 
et les relations de sens en logique formelle: J. Nicod. De 1’explica- 
tion dans les sciences, par Emile Meyerson: D. Parodi. Le probléme 
de l’industrialisation de 1’Etat: G. Davy. 
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JOURNAL OF EpucATIONAL PsycHoLogy. Vol. XV. No. 9. A 
Critique of Methods of Estimating and Measuring the Transfer of 
Training: A. I. Gates. Mental Capacity of Children and Paternal 
Occupation: M. FE. Haggerty and H. B. Nash. A Test of Physical 
Efficiency: J. LZ. Englehardt. Fixation-Accommodation Rates as 
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ing Component Distributions: M. R. Neifeld. A Further Note on 
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Examinations: J. P. Herring. 

Conger, George Perrigo: A Course in Philosophy. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1924. xi-+ 603 pp. 

Heard, Gerald: Narcissus. An Anatomy of Clothes. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1924. 150 pp. $1.00. 

Kropotkin, Prince: Ethics. Origin and Development. Author- 
ized translation by Louis S. Friedland and Joseph R. Piroshnikoff. 
New York: The Dial Press. 1924. xvi-+ 349 pp. $4.00. 

Rashdall, Hastings: The Theory of Good and Evil. A Treatise 
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Tsanoff, R. A.: The Problem of Immortality. Studies in Per- 
sonality and Value. New York: Macmillan Co. 1924. xii + 418 
pp. $3.00. 

Vismara, Silvio: Il Concetto della Storia nel Pensiero Scolastico. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Edmund Clark Sanford of Clark University died sud- 
denly from heart disease on November 22. He was born in Oakland, 
California, November 10, 1859, and graduated from the University 
of California in 1883. He then taught for two years at Oahu Col- 
lege, Honolulu. In 1888 he became instructor of psychology 
at Johns Hopkins University, and received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy from that institution at that time. In 1889 he 
went to Clark University as instructor in psychology and was ap- 
pointed assistant professor there in 1892, and professor of experi- 
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mental and comparative psychology in 1900. In 1909 he became 
president of Clark College. He resigned in 1920 to resume profes- 
sorial work at Clark University, where he was appointed professor of 
psychology and education. He received the honorary degree of Se.D. 
from Hobart College in 1909 and of LL.D. from the University of 
California in 1912. He has been associate editor of the American 
Journal of Psychology since 1895, and was president of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association in 1902. He is the author of A Course 
in Experimental Psychology, published in 1898, and numerous 
papers on psychological subjects. 

The program of the Twenty-Fourth Meeting of the Eastern 
Division of the American Philosophical Association, held at the 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, December 29 and 
30, 1924, is as follows: 


Sunpay, DECEMBER 28 


8:00 p.m. 
Informal Smoker. 
Monpay, DECEMBER 29 


9:30 am. 
Can the Coherence Theory Be Saved?................ R. P. Hawes 
The Romantic Element in Kant’s Philosophy...... Morris R. Cohen 
On the Nature of Matter and Substance............ Jared 8. Moore 
Bembemees Gd Universes... 5c ccevcsesccevessn David W. Prall 
iii ad eobstian caging edenGe Sau F. J. E. Woodbridge 
2:30 p.m 
James Edwin Creighton......... Nin a Saisie Katherine E, Gilbert 
H. R. Smart 
7:00 p.m. 
Annual Dinner 
The President’s Address: Philosophers and 
MN Kk ei ccedadadaeduncescucieesenrse Alexander Meiklejohn 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 
9:00 a.m. 
Metaphysical Value from the Standpoint of Realism Maurice Picard 
RE acc cateninksedaseeeesnnewres Grace de Laguna 
Philosophy of Art versus Aesthetics..............6.. Edgar Wind 
(Introduced by Professor Cohen) 
Ethical Bases of Economic Reward............. E. N. Henderson 
11:00 a.m. 


Business Meeting. 
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